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and it shall be given you; 
and ye shall find; 

:h, and it shall be opened unto you . — Luke 1 1 :9 


OPPORTUNITIES 

by Catherine Jones 


The opportunities in life are not so hard to find, nor, are they so 
limited as the old saying, “Opportunity knocks but once,“ implies. Oppor- 
tunities are always at your door step awaiting your recognition, acceptance, 
and effort. 

However, there are times when an opportunity is at its ripest. We, as 
college students, should recognize that our educational opportunity is ripe. 
Are we going to open the door and recognize it? Are we going to accept it? 
Are we going to make an effort to exploit it? We are in a system of education 
where we may secure for our minds, the text book knowledge from which 
we, now and later, may build. We have within our reach the guidance of 
older, more mature and experienced persons who are capable of giving, and 
willing to give, us aid. We have the opportunity to obtain the feeling of 
comradeship and the understanding of our fellow students. 

Opportunity is a challenge to each individual. Recognize your oppor- 
tunities — accept them — make an effort to make the most of them. It is never 
too late. 
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Meaning 


of Democracy 

by E. Louise Beck 


Democracy is a word of Greek 
origin, “Demos" meaning people and 
“Krateo,” meaning to rule — rule by 
the people. 

Democracy implies the freedom to 
say, what you want to say, when 
you want to say it. It implies the 
freedom to believe in the God in 
whom you want to believe and the 
right to worship him in the church 
of your choice. Democracy implies 
the right to vote for the men and wo- 
men whom you want to represent you 
in the government, and the right to 
have a voice in the determination of 
the issues which affect your welfare 
and that of your country. 

To the ECONOMIST democracy 
means the right to engage in buying 
and selling in a competitive market. 
Property and capital goods are owned 
by individuals, not by the state, and 
may be used by them in the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods with 
the ultimate aim of making a profit. 
This profit in a democratic economy 
is the individual's reward and he has 
the privilege of using it in any way 
he may desire. He can save it and 
eventually pass it on to his heirs 
without their paying an inheritance 
tax on it; he may reinvest it and at- 
tempt to increase it; he can use it to 
buy consumer’s goods; or he may 
give it to a charitable undertaking. 

To the SOCIOLOGIST demo- 
cracy implies human progress and 
evolution. In a democratic society, a 
man can be an employee one day and 
an employer, the next. He can change 
his status from that of a union mem- 
ber to that of a union boss. His stand- 
ard of living can be raised from the 
subsistence level of the poor to the 
superfluity of the rich. Society is not 
stagnant and rigid, but flexible and 
mobile. Every man has an oppor- 
tunity to make a place for himself 


in society as a result of his own in- 
itiative and efforts, and no son has 
to follow his father’s trade, but each 
person may choose for himself the 
occupation or profession in which he 
would like to engage, and to which 
he would like to devote his time and 
energy. 

To the PHILOSOPHER demo- 
cracy is a concept. Democracy has no 
physical existence, nor can it be seen 
or heard or touched. Democracy is 
more or less of an ideal, comparable 
in conception and existence to the 
ideals of truth or beauty. Take the 
ideal of beauty, for example. One 
can see something which he may 
think is the essence of beauty — the 
most beautiful thing he has ever seen. 
And then a while later he can see 
something else which is twice as 
beautiful. Democracy is very much 
like that, it is elusive and intangible, 
but it does exist and it is real. 

To the THEOLOGIAN democracy 
means that all men shall have equal 
opportunities to realize their innate 
potentialities. It is a presumption for 
anyone living in a democratic society 
to say that another person serves no 
useful purpose and is unnecessary. 
Every man, regardless of his contri- 
bution, is of importance to society 
and to himself. William Wordsworth 


expressed this idea very movingly 
his poem, “The Cumberland B 
gar,’’ in which he depicted a man w 
was too old and feeble to work ^ 
who did not have a family to sust 
him and provide him with the ne< 
sities of life. This man in order 
exist had to resort to the humble t 
of begging. Nevertheless, he still m 
a contribution to society because 
made it possible for the people, w 
dropped nickels into his cup, to 
perience the inward satisfaction wb 
comes from giving; and because 
also made people more content w 
their lot in life because they reali: 
how much more fortunate they w 
than he. In a democracy the impc 
ance of the individual is never qr 
tioned, it is simply taken for grant 
To me democracy is like a si 
high up in the heavens. Thus far 
United States of all the nations in 
world has made the greatest progi 
towards that star, because in t 
country the people know what it 
to be politically free and to havi 
voice in the government. Howevei 
like to think that someday all 
nations in the world will catch 
glimpse of that star and that tl 
will join us in our progress towa 
it and towards greater human w 
fare and happiness. 


by Jean Armstrong 
My love is meek. 

Quiet as the star from which it rose. 
Sheltered by horizon 
Studded with warm lights . . . 
Concealed by blackness. 

But that one bright star 
Which gave it birth 
Shines through the clear haze 
And shouts its being. 

Other stars in other spheres 
Cannot hear its clamor and 
Love is comforted. 

Meekness survives itself. 
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WHY . . . ? 


The night was cool, the air was 
soft, the rain swift as it washed upon 
my face and closed my eye-lids into 
prayer. It was the poetry of night 
that walked into my heart and stamp- 
ed obedience into my mind. The 
droplets were like the sullen tears of 
hungry children, and the atmosphere 
was deep summer with strange 
flower-smells. This was the tempo 
of passion, the movement of beauty, 
the artistry of one person's thoughts 
balanced deftly upon the medium of 
night. 

I was lonely this day. Pugnacious 
men with agony-smeared faces, sip- 
ping the sting of battle, had hovered 
violently around me for the past 
week. The war had been long and 
bitter. Dissolved in my mouth, it 
tasted acid and tart — roughly and 
uneven. I had stood outside my 
wooden fence, there in Europe, and 
seen destruction carried in messages. 
Missies of grit had been shot, and 
bullets of hunger and impoverished 
hatred were slung into our lives. The 
world was barren with slanted rocks 
and loose skies. The grass was bent 
and trampled, and the birds had cut 
their throats and flown South. It was 
complete grey mist and slow death. 
I felt afraid — and very much alone. 

From somewhere my Mother's 
voice — “Jan, come into this house. 
What do you see there? You stand 
like a dreamer who’s catching sleep. 
Come in here before they see you.” 

Rumble — from a plane or a man’s 
cough. Deep-throated — is it torture 
he yells? There he lies. Bent upon 
the ground he spits blood and gar- 
gles clots. The liquid spurts from his 
nose and is sneezed from the throat. 
Drunk is the man? No, his body is 
in pieces. That rip in his stomach — 
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smeared by absessed decay and car- 
roded flesh — could liquor carve such 
a picture? It was metal that ripped his 
sides into tangled parchments that 
flutter in the wind. It was man’s 
malice that balanced the gun and 
fired the bomb. Fool! See, he talks 
to Death. Help him. The fellow is 
wounded. He slumps on the earth and 
pleads for Her mercy. His stain 
swamps the ground and floods the 
mud. He heaves from his torture and 
belches swallowed food and smelled 
meat. But this is hell the man is in. 
Like a tremendous ocean of fire. See! 
He is pained. Those fingers of flame 
— watch how they whip heat against 
his face and lash burnt sticks behind 
his head. And then he is dead. We 
could have saved him, but he was our 
enemy. And now the insects play 
games in his mouth. White maggots 
will approach him and carry the 
body to their table. Bugs with red 
eyes and twenty fingers will consume 
him, wash his blood down their 
throats, and carve their bodies on his 
skin. His death will be evil and a sin. 
And when his Mother says “How did 
my son die?” — no one will know, 
because no one cares. 

“Mother, why do men die? Why 
do they kill and destroy?” 

“Hush child, you are foolish. To- 
night we must leave for the new 
country before they kill us and you 
bother me with simple questions. 
Come into the house.” 

“COME INTO THE HOUSE! 
COME INTO THE HOUSE! 
COME INTO THE HOUSE! 
Stop Mother, I shall scream! Leave 
me alone! Let me stand by the gate 
and wonder. 1 shall be insane.” 

DEATH! DESTRUCTION! 
MALICE! GREED! 


by Jackie Park 


The Artist painted the world v 
black colors. He left it finished 
sharp shades of violet and ribbon; 
blue. Touched with the tinsel 
mud, it leaves life dismal and sm 
Filled with the lust for war, i 
move on wooden feet to find c 
lets. 

“I am married to a soldier, anc 
fights to keep me alive. He kills ol 
husbands with babies, so that I mi 
live and have a family. I am thrc 
between two countries and by ni 
I lie upon my bed and pray for pe 
But it has never been, and as 1< 
as men live it will not be.” 

As we moved into the new co 
try, Mother looked tired. Her shoi 
ers, burdened heavily with he 
articles, were slumped and we; 
They told the story of age and \ 
dom. Her face was wrinkled v 
accumulated years, and her ha 
scarred from constant toil. This t 
we formed our habitat out of log 
structures. Stakes were buried in 
ground to uphold our quarters. \ 
pitched a small garden in the b 
and planted seeds, and then we wai 
By day the air was calm and ser< 
By night our dreams were invaded 
roaring guns and pregnant pla 
that opened their window-hat< 
and lost their bombs. Men wal 
into our doors and looked passi 
ately in the back rooms. But we v 
dirty and without beauty, so t 
left us alone. 

To Eric my husband, I write! 
letter: 

‘Darling, I fight with you. 1 
is well here and we have adju; 
ourselves to a different kind of 
istance. You must stay strong ; 
keep some kind of faith. And ] 
must hurry to win this war, fot 
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are pledged to keep this love 
1. I do not talk to strangers for 
are evil. How long has it been 
I have talked to you? How many 
— years — since I have had you 
e me? I love you, Eric. I will 

ic is strong. His features are ac- 
d by robust endurance. His brow 
rved from steel-stone, and his 
are muscular and filled with 
gth. How handsome he was 
i he buckled his army strap and 
d me — this man I have lived 
. How much 1 do cry and pray 
lis safety. My life with Eric has 
good. But I wanted to help the 
ided soldier. How do I know but 
Eric might have lain outside 
woman's yard and bled to 
1 ? Foolish. I must forget such 
ng. Eric you must be saved. The 
t I first saw you, standing there 
cing your coffee, eyes glowing 
emotion as you watched the 
ers. I felt as I danced with my 
d, there in France's illustrious 
that you and I should be talk- 
You noticed me then. And quick- 
s you handed the drink to your 
ter and walked swiftly to break 
my step, I knew you felt a 
dship for me that came sudden- 
d hit you unprepared. We danced 
together — remember? And think 
le night in the cab as we rubbed 
lands together and touched each 
•'s lips. You were the soldier I 
ed to marry. Eric — I love you 
uch. My life is colored with a 
an small memories; ripe and 
ent, fragrant and cotton-silk- 
l. Hurry home to me, darling. 
;hall pray for all men like you. 

I pray that God will give reason 
heir killing and make it over 
I am tired now. I wish to sleep, 
my mind is too crowded with 
;hts. 

>ices outside — yelling within, 
ig me, stabbing, cutting my flesh 
tie pieces. Walk on, pick your 
carefully and bow your head. 
? is work to do and you must 
trong COME INTO THE 
SE! Drip blood into the streets! 
yelling. I will be crazy. Lift the 
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fellow off the ground. Give him help. 
But no! The mouth of the enemy 
lies open — they will yawn up their 
hatred and swallow my life. They 
walk faster than we can run. See, they 
whip their swords against our throats. 

I can pray no longer because there 
is no time. Eric, where are you? I 
need you now. But you are nowhere. 
Hurry, they will catch you. Run into 
that cave and stay hidden. Eat grass 
for a while. There is food nowhere 
else. Oh, this pain that harasses me — 
that moves upon my body and brings 
tears. You are an idiot thinking you 
will survive this. Mother will die. 
Eric is dead. I am living only because 
I wish to kill and stay alive through 
hell. 

See, I am going insane. 
BELIEVE. BELIEVE IN ME. 

That voice. Who said it? Why 
believe and how? Why live and 
understand? Evil men clear their 
throats and spray germs upon the 
ground until we knuckle our knees 
and imbibe dirt. How can I get 
away? 

YOU MUST BELIEVE. 

The voice crawls into my senses, 
throttles my emotions, plunges me in- 
to doubts. The cloud seems to drift 
away — I behold some sort of golden 
illusion. It sits in my hand and I 
clench my fist. I need to have faith. 
I have to find something. It was like 
some gentle finger touching the evil 
and flicking goodness momentarily 
upon the earth. I am willing. 

THERE IS A REASON FOR 
WAR. BELIEVE, MY CHILD. 
THERE IS A REASON. YOU 
MUST HAVE FAITH. COME 
INTO MY HOUSE. HELP THE 
SOLDIERS. LOVE ERIC. BE- 
LIEVE, BELIEVE IN ME. 

And I believed. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
by Beverly Deane 

People who have an hour to spare, 
usually spend it with someone who 
hasn’t. 

If you have enemies, speak well of 
them; you made them. 

It must be remembered, a good way 
for a gal to be spic is to have less span. 


Attention: 
Upperclassmen . . . 

by Judith Martin 
Katherine Drogaris 

Having overheard what the upper- 
classmen thought of us poor little 
freshmen, I was curious to find out 
the freshman's viewpoint on the 
upperclassmen ; so, I set forth to ob- 
tain information from some of my 
unfortunate friends. 

Kay (Little Toula) D., Black- 
stone, Virginia, “I have had the 
pleasure of meeting many upper- 
classmen. I guess I wouldn't have met 
half as many as I have, if it weren't 
for my sister Toula. Anway, I met 
them and got to know them well 
enough to express my opinion. No 
kidding, they’re just wonderful to 
us. They do so much to try to help 
us and be friendly to us. I really ad- 
mire them for it. They treat us like 
freshmen should be treated — not like 
a little piece of material over at Wil- 
lard Dorm.” 

Alice C., Staunton, Virginia, “The 
upperclassmen in my opinion are 
more than wonderful. I imagine them 
to be much nicer here than at any 
of the other colleges.” 

Anne P. and Mary Jane L., At- 
lanta, Georgia, “The upperclassmen 
here at M. W. C. are undoubtedly 
the most sincere girls we have ever 
known, and we think we freshmen 
should show our gratitude for their 
friendliness and hospitality by living 
up to these ideas in the years ahead of 
us.” 

Sally W. and Barbara C., Haver- 
ford, Pa., “We think that the upper- 
classmen here at M. W. C. have real- 
ly made us want to stay long enough 
to fill their shoes.” 

Sue P., Roanoke, Virginia, “I 
came to M. W. C. with the feeling 
that I would be living the life of a 
lonely freshman. The upperclassmen 
changed all that. I have never seen 
such wonderful girls in my life. I 
really feel like a part of M. W. C. and 
all because of those upperclassmen.” 
Linda M., Norfolk, Virginia, “So 
far, the upperclassmen have been 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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t Your Pro! 

by Betty J. Henley 


I suppose by this time in the school 
year you have all had those first mid- 
semester exams, started pulling your 
hair out over that term paper due 
before Christmas, suffered through 
dull pages of parallel reading, written 
that book report with much stress 
and strain; and so you are probably 
quite sure you need no introduction 
to that awful person who has put 
you through such tortures. Now hon- 
estly, let's take inventory. Have you 
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stopped even once at his desk after 
class to discuss that problem with 
him.'' Have you run into him in the 
post office or C Shoppe and hurried 
off in the opposite direction for fear 
he would discover you are absolutely 
void of intellectual conversation? Do 
you sit in class quaking and speech- 
less if he calls on you? Do you ever 
disagree with a professor's viewpoint 
out loud in class or are you afraid 
there is a consequence for having your 
own ideas? Maybe you need that in- 
troduction after all! 

As each of your years at Mary 
Washington goes by, you will become 
more aware of the many valuable as- 
pects of college other than your class 
work. The satisfying relationship 
that can exist between student and 
teacher is one of the most rewarding, 
if you will only take the time and 
opportunity to develop it. You know 
it hasn't been too many thousands of 
years since your professor was in your 
place, and many of the problems that 
you are having he experienced too. 
Maybe he would be far more under- 
standing than you think, if you 
would only meet him halfway. For 
example, our own Dr. Sumner “you 


all’' is such a staunch believer in ke 
ing a fresh viewpoint on how it f< 
to be on the other side of his de 
that he spent his summer as a stud 
at the University of North Caroli 
I would even be willing to bet tl 
some of those “slave drivers” ) 
have to work so hard for, get just 
tired reading your papers as you j 
writing them, but I’m afraid we h 
more complaints from the writ 
Maybe that class at eleven-thirty 
Saturday is a little inconvenient 
him sometimes too, but he's th 
and I’ll bet he doesn't call you na 
names either. Well, I guess it all b 
down to one thing, regardless of y 
doubts, those professors of yours 
human, and you are missing a gr 
deal Mary Washington has to o 
if you haven’t discovered it yet. j 
for fun have you ever thought ab 
what they do when they aren’t 
class, besides making up gory exa 
or putting little red marks on y 
papers? You know, they really do 
live like monks. For instance, IV 
Mooney, who teaches the geogra! 
classes, has an interesting hobby 
raising BJack Angus cattle. Her fa 
(Continued on Page 26 ) I 
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:hes there a woman with soul 
so dead 

never to herself hath said, 

:ss 1 11 cut and stay in bed?" 


lecture is that process whereby 
pass from the notebook of the 
uctor to the notebook of the 
:nt without affecting the mind 
ther. 


he captain realized that there was 
)ope for the sinking boat, and 
“Is there any one among us 
can pray?" 

meek man stepped forward : 
sir; I can pray." 

3ood, said the Captain, "you 
praying while the rest of us get 
elts on. We’re one short." 

— Spectator 


all the students who sleep 
ugh Eco 1 were laid end to end, 
d be much more comfortable. 


tommyhawk is what if you go 
eep suddenly and wake up with- 
hair, there is an Indian with. 


verheard at the Mess Hall 

rst Cook: "Say, the garbage man 

itside." 

ietitian: "O. K., tell him to leave 
cans today." 

— Virginia Tech Engineer 


zw England epitaph reads: 
lere lies an atheist. All dressed 
ad no place to go." — Log 


erk: "This is a lovely card, with 
stirring sentiment: ‘To the only 
I ever loved’." 

>ed: “That’s fine . . . give me a 
1 ." — Old Maid 


Jama, daddy isn’t like other 
is he?" 

v^hy do you ask that, child?" 
Veil, he just got tired waiting 
n elevator and went down the 
without one." 

— Yale Record 


"Why don’t you answer when I 
call your name?" 

"I nodded my head." 

"You don’t expect me to hear the 
rattle all the way up here, do you?" 

— Log 


"Honey, while we’re sitting out 
here in the moonlight I want to ask 
you a question." 

"Yes, my darling." 

"Could we move over a little. I’m 
sitting on a nail!" — Old Line 


A simple but sensuous mouse 
Was condemned for seducing a grouse. 
He said to the quizzical, 

"The cause was not Physical — 
Just a mutual interest in Strauss." 

— T empo 


Exchanging 


Jokes 


He: "And I’ve got a gold medal 
for running five miles, and one for ten 
miles; a silver medal for swimming; 
two cups for wrestling, and badges 
for boxing and rowing." 

She: "You must be a wonderful 
athlete." 

"He "Athlete? I run a pawnshop." 

— Polaris 


He: Sweetheart, I know that you 
love me. 

She: What gives you that impres- 
sion ? 

He: I love you, and therefore, I am 
a lovet. All the world loves a lover, 
and since you are all the world to 
me, well — you love me. 

— Yale Record 


And then there is the guy who 
joined the Air Force because he was 
no earthly good. — Old Line 


Dope: You’re just two steps ahead 
of a moron. 

Mope: I’ll walk slow so you can 
catch up. 


Jack: We’d better do something 
to remedy the status quo. 

Mack: What’s status quo? 

Jack: That is the Latin for the 
mess we're in. 


Once upon a time there was a boy 
penguin and a girl penguin who met 
at the Equator. After a brief but 
charming interlude, the boy penguin 
went to the North Pole; the girl 
penguin went to the South Pole. 

Later on, a telegram arrived at the 
North Pole, stating simply: "Come 
quick — I am with Byrd." — Tempo 


"What are you doing in the cel- 
lar?" yelled the rooster to the hen. 

"If it’s any of your business," she 
answered, "I’m laying in a supply of 
coal." — Polaris 


And then one day she turned and 
saw that he was smiling at her! She 
smiled back at him! No — he didn’t 
turn away, he didn’t disappear — he 
looked at her more intently than be- 
fore. 

"Smile like that again," he said. 

She blushed and dimpled. And he 
laughed and laughed. 

"Just as I thought," he said, "You 
do look like a chipmunk." 

— Spectator 


A Russian lecturer who insisted 
that democracy worked only for a 
few was asked to explain a photo of 
an American parking lot crowded 
with cars. 

"Ah, look at the hub caps," he 
said. "Most of them are owned by 
one man — Chevrolet!" 

— Yale Record 
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The 

ANT 

by Marianne Stivers, ’53 


My book lay open on the table 
Before me, 

And I stared at the printed page 
My eyes in the words 
My heart far away, 

With a problem. 

A little ant, 

Wrestling with a tiny crumb 
Twice its size, 

Pulled itself and its burden up 
Over the edge of the stacked leaves, 

And marched triumphantly across the words — 

The powerful words, given me by ages of powerful minds — 
Marched across them as a man might cross a field — 

Straight to the other side. 

I laughed at its tremendous insolence, 

And lifted my finger, 

Unthinking, 

To end the journey. 

After I had brought it down, 

I saw how the page was quite still, 

And the words the slightest bit changed 
For the invisible steps that had ended there; 

And I wondered to myself 
Why God 

Should ever hear the prayer my heart had lifted sooner 
In that very hour — 

A prayer for a dream — 

When my finger so willingly 
Halted 

The little journey of the ant. 
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by Jean Armstrong 


Despondency breeds 

Hope that does not find fulfillment. 

Anguish found 

Safe hiding in understanding . . . 
But pulled forth from under 
Shady leaves of refuge 
It kindled flame. 

Burning, tears could not 
Drown it out. 

It caught hold . . . 

A monster boasting an 
Ugly head . . . 

Snapping at the hand 
That dared extinquish it. 

A hand that once brought forth 
That same promise of hope. 

It roared and laughed . . . 

And then silently went 
To bash its head against 
A wall. 


The slow and constant rhythm 
That fractures fondest fortunes 
In deliberate movement of the hands 
From north to south and 
Then to north again, 

Antagonizes anxious lovers 
As they try to leash this 
Thing called time. 

This I also tried to do, 

But not alone for passion's sake, 
And not with frenzied fantasy 
Grown ripe in daytime’s dreams, 
But with a pen 
Whose energy inscribed 
The hurried hours 
With accurate accounts 
Of how I fooled the clock. 


Stern elders cast a proud 
And knowing glance and said, 

“Your silly dreams shall 

Shatter at the intrusion of the world.” 

I looked up and in defiance uttered, 

“Fishermen live by what they 

Catch and do not die.” 


The Storm 

by Cornelia Blincoe 

The darkness thickened and 
Lightning creaked in the green black 
Sky 

That spit down sniping rain. 

Wet trees gleamed pewter in the sick pale light, 
Trees dull and slick with rain. 

The thunder groaned and lightning 
Split the dust. 

And still the rain came down 
And down and down. 

It lasted . . . perhaps a month, 

And then the sun came out . . . 

But dim . . . like a pale watery eye 
It hung above the drowned and 
Ruined land. 

And there was nothing left . . . nothing . . . 
Nothing at all. 

Except one rain blanched, 

Twisted tree, holding life 
In its stricken limbs. 
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A SENIOR SPEAKS 


I remember when I was a Fresh- 
man in the fall of ’48 — oh, I'll never 
forget that Sunday in September and 
my first impression of Mary Wash- 
ington College! I thought the camp- 
us was HUGE, and I vowed to carry 
a map around with me everywhere 
I went, so I wouldn't get lost — all 
the buildings looked exactly alike to 
me. Now that I am a Senior, I find 
the campus far too small, for some 
reason (excerrt from the Bayonet : 
“Seniors may entertain on the camp- 
us after sunet — ") and it is very easy 
to distinguish the difference between 
the “C" Shoppe music and Biology 
lab, smells of Chandler, and the piano 
practice sounds of Music majors, and 
the oil paint smell of Art lab. in Mon- 
roe. One learns the strangest things 
in college — . 

Was I lonesome that first week 
here at dear M.W.C. when I was a 
Freshman! My roommate was a 
Sophomore and didn't arrive until 
days after I’d settled in Virginia Hall; 
how was I to know it was supposed 
to be a great privilege to be living in 
a suite? I felt like an onion in a 
petunia patch with all those Sopho- 
mores — I didn't know a single person 
when I arrived. I was even bluer when 
my new roommate began greeting all 
her friends from the year before (my 
green-mss and blue-mss didn’t go 
well together) . She seemed to know 
EVERYONE, and the password 
into that “upperclassman's world" 
seemed to be, “Hi! What’cha do this 
summer? How’s Bill?" I soon learned 
that all major in names, faces, and 
names of other gals’ boy-friends, here 
in this strange new life. 

I remember the first time I tried to 
go up the steps of Willard to the third 
floor! Those dips and worn-away 
places!! (Remember the picture of 
Ball’s winding stairway in the cata- 
logue?) Now at last I find myself 
walking up and down that graceful 


stairway that I have been dreaming 
of for the past four years — There was 
no Spottswood or Anne Fairfax Hall 
in '48, and many students lived in 
off-campus homes. Anne Fairfax used 
to be the Infirmary and it was quite 
an ordeal for Miss Tribble and Dr. 
Whittaker to “persuade" sick girls to 
stay over there during my Freshman 
year; the food always got so cold 
when the nurse carried it across that 
open porch from one unit to the 
other. I would not be inspired to get 
well quick this year; the new In- 
firmary back of Willard is beauti- 
fully modern! 

Registration day — 1 948 — if it 
hadn't been for those “Y" girls and 
my Big Sister I would be there yet, 
trying to figure out class hours, 
semester hours, student loads and 
which teachers taught what! Registra- 
tion day — 1951? “Oh, Miss Arnold, 
surely you can take just one more in 
your class; I’m a Senior and I must 
have Hygiene to GRADUATE!" A 
Senior’s schedule; favorite teachers, 
favorite courses, no afternoon classes 
(tried to have no Saturday clases but 
couldn’t get past those reviewers!) 
and only 13 credits. And what a dif- 
ference in the size of classes then and 
now — There were so many in my 
Art Appreciation class Freshman year 
(about 65) some had to borrow 
chairs from the music room across the 
hall or sit on the floor. These “ad- 
vanced" classes of five and six stu- 
dents are very cozy — especially when 
exam time rolls around and dear 
teacher buys cokes for all! Such is the 
life of a Senior — . 

Speaking of exams — I remember 
how I studied for months and months 
for those General Biology, History of 
Civ and Beginning Spanish exams! 
Now with a Senior's “maximums” 
one merely cuts the class period before 
and glances at those jumbled notes 
for an hour before the exam — (Say, 


by Betty Jo (B. J.) Woodford 

do they flunk Seniors?) I promij 
myself, when a Freshman, that 
would learn shorthand before I 1 
M.W.C. so I could understand l 
notes; but alas, I never had enou 
courage to attend a no-credit cl 
five days a week. Oh well, only c 
more semester — . 

I really felt “up-in-the-worl 
(literally!) during the school sessi 
of 1948-’49; my Chapel and Cc 
vocation seat was in the center of t 
last row of the BALCONY! T 
movie projection booth had nothi 
on me; I had to look at the st; 
through a lens too — almost! 
couldn’t see, hear or imagine wl 
was going on down on the staj 
but I couldn’t knit, sleep, or read 1 
cause I was right under a bright lrg 
and in plain view of the speakers 
the program — Ah, it’s wonderful 
be down front in the center of t 
auditorium this year (even thougl 
get a crick in my neck from looki 
up at the speaker) . I remember the 
rainy Chapel days during Freshm 
year and that muddy trek over 
Seacobeck afterwards. I thought 
would NEVER get that walk behi 
Ball laid! 

Do you remember when the Pi 
and Green units of Seacobeck w 
only holes in the ground? Peo 
actually went to meals early in th 
days — to watch the steam shovels 
work! Talk about sidewalk sup 
intendents! I always felt sorry ; 
those poor unfortunates that had 
11:30 classes and had to eat lur 
on “first shift;’’ they missed all ; 
fun of Mrs. Bushnell’s little quiz 
with delicate prizes for the luc 
winners. Remember Mrs. B.’s “D 
light songs’’ each night while 
dining hall was in semi-darkn 
(and while our ice cream dess 
melted ) ? My Freshman year 
some nice moments — That was 
fore the “chimes — for attention — i 
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ence" era in the dining hall. Ah, 
hose Sunday night bag suppers 
In’t even begin to compare with 
wonderful buffet suppers this 
You know, I guess I would 
fainted Freshman year had Mrs. 
nell eaten at my table, but now 
I am a Senior hostess, I feel hon- 
when Miss Stephenson choses to 
with us at mealtime. The break- 
lours this year are terrific, aren't 
J Well, they are to me, because 
ervice used to be 7:15-7:45 and 
was too early for any Freshman 
:t up! My four years here have 
some remarkable changes. 

be mail (and male) situation has 
ged considerably in four years 
I remember receiving eight let- 
>er day my Freshman year! This 
’ I am lucky if I receive one postal 
feek (that one probably remind- 
ne of a meeting I should have at- 
:d last week) . Freshmen seem 
avc numerous and varied boy 
ds, but not so in the Senior 
— then that list is narrowed 
i to one special guy who seems 
st perfect to you. Oh, the gleam 
lose diamonds — . 

^member the '49 Battlefield ? 
ded a microscope to see my post- 
stamp size Freshman picture! 

, at last, my Senior picture will 
rge enough for me to recognize 
nut the aid of a magnifying 
— maybe my major and home 
will make headlines too! I’ll 
the free Saturday night movies 
I graduate though. Those candy 
and doughnuts Mrs. B. put in 
)oms after each movie my Fresh- 
year just hit the spot! Senior 
does bring changes — this year 
e to support YWCA and buy 
wn candy bar after the movie, 
emember, back in 48, the first 
I went downtown alone — it 
me 30 minutes to walk down 
0 minutes to walk back (that’s 
punting the 30 minutes I spent 
r to locate the right street back 
W. ) . This is certainly a mod- 
ast-moving world we’re living 
day; why, now Seniors doing 
ce teaching can walk (?) down- 
in 5 minutes flat ! 


It’s nice to slow down once in 
awhile and be serenaded. Gee, what 
a funny feeling it gives me to be on 
the receiving end for a change! I’m 
not yet fully acquainted with this idea 
of living in Ball and looking down 
to the serenaders in the parlor rather 
than being down there, as a lower 
classman, looking up and serenading 
Seniors. I remember Freshman year — 
much better than I recall Sophomore 
and Junior years. I recall when I was 
a Freshman, the end (graduation in 
1952) seemed vague and very far 
away in the future; now June is 
rapidly ending my college days with 
its approach, and I'm beginning to 
feel butterflies — . 

There is really no comparison be- 
tween Freshman and Senior years; 
between the “welcome" feeling a 
Mouse cap gives a Freshman and the 
“farewell’ ’ feeling a mortarboard 
gives a Senior. I was proud of my 
high school diploma in ’48, but I will 
be even more proud of my college 
sheepskin in ’52! When a Freshman, 
I put all my energy into singing, “I’d 
rather be a GOAT than a devil 
now my theme song is “Pomp and 
Circumstance." 

You, June of ’52, will find me 
quite a different person from the 
frightened, lonesome person I was in 
September of ’48 — all because I spent 
the most wonderful four years of my 
life here at Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia! 


“Daughter, I don’t mind that 
young man coming over here every 
evening, and staying up half the night 
with you, nor his standing on the 
front porch for a couple of hours say- 
ing goodnight, but please ask him 
to stop taking the morning paper 
when he leaves.’’ — Log 


Specialty Cakes 

Hopkins Home 

Bakery 

Phone 1250 
416 William Street 

Colony Studios 

PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 

Fredericksburg, V irginia 
Phone 2188 

Dr. Martin Blatt 

Optometrist 

COMPLETE OPTICAL SERVICE 

803 Caroline 


Colonial Press 9 Inc. 

Commercial Printing 
Office Supplies 

RUBBER STAMPS 

307 William St. Phone 1201 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Joseph H. Ulman 

Feminine Fashions 
Riding Togs - Costume Jewelry 
822 Caroline Street 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


JUST LOOKING? 

. . . college students are always welcome to come and 
browse around in the charming atmosphere of 

LAND’S JEWEL BOX 

208-210 William St. 
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Mirror Mirror On The Wall , 

Can’f I Get No Date at All f 
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MAN’S PAGE 

“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN ” 

WHAT IS A GIRL? 

(Readers Digest — by Alan Beck) 


le Girls are the nicest things 
ippen to people. They are born 
little bit of angel-shine about 
nd though it wears thin some- 
there is always enough left to 
our heart — even when they 
ing in the mud, or crying tem- 
ital tears, or parading up the 
n mother’s best clothes, 
trie girl can be sweeter (and 
) oftener than anyone else in 
rid. She can jitter around, and 
and make funny noises and 
your nerves, yet just when 
pen your mouth, she stands 
emure with that special look in 
s. A girl is Innocence playing 
mud, Beauty standing on its 
and Motherhood dragging a 
' the foot. 

borrows from many creatures 
e a little girl. He uses the song 
ird, the squeal of a pig, the 
mess of a mule, the antics of 
ey, the spryness of a grasshop- 
i curiosity of a cat, the slyness 
c, the softness of a kitten. And 
it off He adds the mysterious 
f a woman. 

:tle girl likes new shoes, party 
small animals, dolls, make- 
ice cream, make-up, going 
, tea parties, and one boy. She 
care so much for visitors, boys 
eral, large dogs, hand-me- 
straight chairs, vegetables, 
uits, or staying in the front 
»he is loudest when you are 
g, prettiest when she has pro- 
rou, busiest at bedtime, quiet- 


est when you want to show her off, 
and most flirtatious when she abso- 
lutely must not get the best of you 
again. 

She can muss up your home, your 
hair and your dignity — spend your 
money, your time and your temper — 
then just when your patience is ready 
to crack, her sunshine peeks through 
and you've lost again. 

Yes, she is a nerve-racking nuis- 
ance, just a noisy bundle of mischief. 
But when your dreams tumble down 
and the world is a mess, when it seems 
you are pretty much a fool after all, 
she can make you a king when she 
climbs on your knee and whispers, 
“I love you best of all!" 


Quoth she: When I let him steal 
a little kiss, I didn’t know it was 
going to develop into a one man 
crime wave." — Yale Record 


The doctor was visiting Rastus’ 
wife to deliver her 12th offspring, 
and riding along the road with Ras- 
tus he saw a duck in the road. 

Doctor: “Look out for that duck!" 

Rastus: “That ain’t no duck, 

that’s the stork with its legs wore 
of!" 

— Virginia Tech Engineer 


“Pilot to tower — plane out of 
gas. Am fifty miles out over ocean 
at 300 feet — Radio instructions.’’ 
Tower to pilot — repeat after me: 
“Our father who art in heaven — ." 

—Old Maid 


BLIND 

DATE 

INFO 

This year the Epaulet is sponsor- 
ing a Blind Date Bureau. Perhaps 
you have already heard about it via 
the grape-vine or seen the notice out- 
side the “C" Shop. The editors of the 
magazines from several of the men’s 
universities and colleges near here 
have agreed to work with us on this. 
We have planned for the first week- 
end, January 12 and 13, to invite 
a number of boys from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. (Sorry, no re- 
quests please.) This is the weekend 
of the Senior Benefit on Saturday 
night, and we have arranged for a 
picnic at the Cabin on Sunday. 

Any of you who are interested, 
please fill out the attached applica- 
tion form and mail it to Blind Date 
Bureau, in care of Barbara Huff, Box 
1472, College Station. Be sure to get 
your application in early, as the dead- 
line is December 8. 
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ALUMNAE NEWS 

We would enjoy hearing from all our alumnae, so please send us all the 
information and contributions that you wish to have published. We students 
are interested in what you're doing and what you are thinking. We likewise, 
want you to hear about us. 


by Judith Martin 

Mary Lee Oliver, now teaching 
biology at Hampton High School, 
has this to say to all prospective 
teachers: “Bring your sense of humor 
along!" It seems that recently she 
was the recipient of some classroom 
shenanagans. Trying to explain “sti- 
mulus" to the room full of young 
scholars Mary Lee was asked by one 
young lad, “Would a kiss be a stimu- 
lus?" She said, “Yes," and went on to 
explain why. Whereupon another 
beaming prodigy raised her hand and 
asked, “Would getting a kiss when 
you didn’t want one be a stimulus." 
Once again Mary Lee replied, “Yes," 
Then from the back of the room 
was heard, a young masculine voice 
asking, “Miss Oliver, how about a 
demonstration?" This, in all prob- 
ability, ended the lecture. 

Brooke Woods is working in 
Washington, D. C. as a clerk-typist 
in the State Department. She is hop- 
ing for an advancement with the op- 
portunity to go to Europe or South 
America where she can continue her 
work. 

Betsy Fletcher is working in the 
credit department of Garauntee and 
Trust Co. Betsy is still very interested 
in riding which she spent the summer 
teaching in Vermont. She visited the 
campus recently to attend the fall 
horse show. 

Julia Graves, an economics and 
business administration major here 
last year, is continuing her studies 
at the Graduate School of Economics 
at the University of Virginia. 

Nancy Miller is now in Dietetic 
Internship at Eastman Kodak Co. 
continuing her work in home econo- 
mics. 

Karen Morey is working in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. as a social worker. 


by Patty Pickett 

Connie Kontopanis writes us that 
she has a wonderful job with the 
General Adjustment Bureau, Inc. In- 
surance Adjusters in Norfolk. She 
seems to be very happy but then, 
knowing Connie, we’re not surprised. 

Ann Taylor married Russ and is 
now in California with him since he 
is in the Navy there. 

Jane Gregg is a chemist in Rich- 
mond. Sounds like she’s doing mighty 
well for herself! 

Virginia Pierce is teaching the 
seventh grade at Broad Creek Junior 
High School in Norfolk County. 

Eddie Brazill is at the Parson’s 
School of Design and is taking in- 
terior decorating, while her former 
roommate, Betty Jo Shufflebarger, is 
teaching music in the public school 
in Franklin. 

Gretchen Anderson, now Mrs. 
William Cogar, is living in Fred- 
ericksburg. It seems that Bill is lucky 
enough to be stationed at Quantico. 

Jean Brown, Gretchen’s former 
roommate, is going to business school 
now and plans to work for du Pont. 
“Brownie" always was ambitious! 

Phyllis Maddox is doing graduate 
work at the University of North 
Carolina, and Dru Howson is doing 
same at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Nancy Leonard is at the University 
of Pittsburgh doing graduate work. 

Carolyn Bowers and Nancy Hollo- 
day are teaching school in Deep Creek. 
(Virginia, in case you don’t know 
where it is.) 

Betty Ann Utz is doing secretarial 
work in Washington, D. C. 

Ann Flythe and Betty Meri- 
wether are teaching school in Henrico 
County and Hilton Village, respect- 
ively. 

Molly Bettcher is teaching art at 


Broad Creek in Norfolk County a 
lives with Hester Holland who 
teaching the seventh grade at Kern] 
ville. Hester’s home is in Virgil 
Beach so she and Molly are probal 
having a gay old time. 

Dot Kinsey is teaching art at N< 
view High School in Norfolk C 
luckily enough for Dot and for N< 
view! 

Jean Tomko is working with i 
social workers in Portsmouth. 

South Norfolk High School 1 
the privilege of having on tl 
faculty Roma Jean Parker. 

Chi-Chi Thompson is doing ra< 
work in Richmond. Remember: 
the wonderful job that Chi-Chi < 
on the Senior benefit last year 
know that she must be doing a gc 
job in radio work also. Good Li 
to Chi-Chi! 

In case you haven’t been told, J( 
Weisblatt is doing graduate work 
George Washington University. 


by Jean Armstrong 

Sleep, earthless ground . 
For you shall never know 
The sweet caress 
Of growing roots. 


NOVEMBER SONG 

by Marianne Stivers, ’53 

Eleventh month 

The trees are now putting 

The leaves to bed, 

And overhead 

Broad patches of pale blue 

Appear 

Where only days ago 
Were green and red. 

The air is cold: 

The moon and stars seem frozen 
In the blue-black velvet sky; 
Chipped diamond stars, as brit 
As the fallen leaves 
I crush 
As I pass by. 


“I saw you running to work alo 
side your bicycle," 

“Yeah, I was late and didn’t h 
time to get on." 

— Yale Recor< 
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DOT’S BEAUTY 

SHOPPE 

Specializing in Permanents 
and Hair Cutting 
Phone 441 
1111 Caroline Street 


Specialists in 

CAMPUS SPORTSWEAR 

Miller’s Specialty 

Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Compliments 

of 

Class of ’52 


FASHION FIRSTS 
from 

THE FASHION 

PLATE 

1009 Princes Anne St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


GOOLRICK’S 

For Yardley, Max 
Factor, Coty, Tussy, 
vening in Paris, Revlon 

901 Caroline St. 


Compliments of 
Pitts Enterprises 


Jessie Ball duPont 
Hall 

by Bobbie White 

Recently, another chapter of his- 
tory was added to Mary Washing- 
ton College. Each of us knows this 
chapter in the form of Jessie Ball 
duPont Hall. The chapter began a 
long time ago but, its presentation 
was on September 29, at 2:30 P.M. 
when the cornerstone of the Fine 
Arts Center was laid. The ceremony 
was conducted under the auspices of 
The Fredericksburg Masonic Lodge 
No. 4, the Mother Lodge of George 
Washington. 

A luncheon was given before the 
ceremony, with approximately 300 
guests attending. At this time, Gwen 
Amory presented Mrs. Alfred I. du- 
Pont, the guest of honor, with an 
orchid from the student body. Mrs. 
duPont, for whom the building was 
named, is the only living relative of 
Mary Washington. After the lunch- 
eon, the Masons marched to the build- 
ing site from Chandler Circle, fol- 
lowed by the Mary Washington 
Band. 

Following the Masonic ceremonial 
procedure, the stone was lowered and 
cemented. The stone was consecrated 
by the lodge members, with the corn 
of nourishment, the wine of refresh- 
ment an dthe oil of joy and gladness. 
Dr. Combs then presented Mrs. du- 
Pont with one of the silver plated 
and engraved trowels used in the cere- 
mony. The occasion was concluded 
with addresses given by The Honor- 
able Colgate Darden, Jr., and Mr. 
H. E. Russell, the first president of 
Mary Washington College. Dr. 
Combs then introduced the other 
guests to the audience. These guests 
were the members of the board, and 
local dignitaries. 

The cournestone contains a box in 
which are issues of a schedule of 
classes, a list of Students, a Masonic 
pocket piece struck in 1932, a copy 
of the Free Lance-Star, a college 
catalogue, and other college publi- 
cations. It is hoped that the building 
will be completed in June. 


The Meridan Hill 

Hotel 

For Women 
REASONABLE RATES 
Sixteenth at Euclid 
Hazel Lambright, Manager 


Southern Restaurant 

Open 6 A. M. to 12 Midnight Daily 

CHOICE WESTERN STEAKS 
AND SEAFOOD OUR SPECIALTY 
“If You Have Tried the Rest 
Then Try The Best” 

1013 Princess Anne St. 

Phone 1319 Fredericksburg, Va. 


Compliments of 

SELF SERVICE 

LAUNDRY 

1503 Princess Anne Street 
Phone 300-J 

620 Kenmore Avenue 
Phone 2444-J 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


F rederickshurg 
Of fee Supply , Inc. 

ALL MAKES OF PORTABLES 
TYPEWRITERS RENTED 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

1108 Caroline St. Phone 1900 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 


The National Bank 
of Fredericksburg 

SECURITY AND SERVICE 
SINCE 1865 

MEMBER F. D. I. C. 


Compliments 

of 

Singer Sewing 

Center 
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by Peggy Hall '53 

Noisy footsteps sounded on the 
porch, the screen door slammed, and 
a breathless boy of ten interrupted 
the conversational drone of his 
Mother’s Tuesday afternoon Bridge 
Club. 

4 Tm going over to Jim’s house,’ 
he puffed, “and can I have a piece 
of that stuff you baked for the 
party?” He pushed Hayward’s World 
Georgraphy under a newspaper on 
the hall table and started for the 
kitchen. 

His Mother bid two spades and 
glanced toward the retreating figure 
of her son. “Take the food on the 
blue plate, change your clothes, and 
be home in time for supper,” she in- 
structed automatically. “Oh, and 
don’t forget you promised to get rid 
of that mouse,” she reminded him 
imperturbed. 

The next bidder said, “Mouse!” 

“Yes, Peter traded his aquarium 
of guppies for a mouse of Jimmy 
Webster’s. Now he’s promised me 
that he’ll trade that for something 
of Roger Goolrick’s. It’s to be a sur- 


same ones I had this afternoon, he 
said, “when all those ladies were here 
and I heard you tell them that Jim 
and Roger and I were musketeers. 
What does that mean?” 

His father began to explain. I he 
Three Musketeers is the name of an 
adventure story about three friends 
who were guardsmen for the Royal 
Army in the 1600’s and who were 
always seen together — the story took 
place in the time of swords, duels, 
horses and carriages, highwaymen and 
all that sort of thing . . . What are 
you doing under the table, Peter? 
Sit up and finish your dessert.” 

“Doggone, the lid came off,” 
Peter said disgustedly. “Don’t any- 
body move, you might step on one.” 
“On one what?” demanded his 
Mother immediately pushing back 
her chair and moving to the other 
side of the table. 

“Mother-r-r! I told you not to!” 
Peter wailed. “Ants are awful tiny, 
you have to be careful. 

“We never have ants in this house. 
What are you talking about. You 
know perfectly well that as soon as 
warm weather began I put that in- 


keteers. He was so enthused about 1? 
plan that neither parent corrected t 
grammar when he blurted out, M 
Jim, and Roger are going to build 
club house and call it ‘The J hr 
Musketeers’ Club. Roger s Moth 
says we can build it in back of th( 
garage so can you help us? You’re 
good builder.” 

The fathers of the three boys g 
together one Saturday and construe 
ed a rude club building for tW 
sons. They painted “The TS 
Musketeers Clubhouse” in large { 
letters on the side. 1 he boys spe 
much of their time there and decid 
to keep their pets with them. Roj 
brought his dog; Jim, his snappi 
turtle; and Peter, his cat. 

The cat had been hastly promiS 
when the Vernons had watched th 
pet-loving son pour his ants — 4 
by one — into the tulip bed the nig 
of the jar-spilling tragedy. 

From the beginning the anim 
never got along as well as their ov/ 
ers. As soon as the boys discovei 
this, they tied Oscar on one side 
the room, put the cat in an oral 
crate with a top and placed the tur 
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prise for us. Nothing can be worse 
than the mouse, so I’m letting him 
do what he wants about it.” 

“Do Jimmy and Roger still play 
with Peter as much as ever?” 

“Yes, my goodness, if they’re not 
all here, they’re either at Websters’ or 
Goolrichs’. The three of them are 
so inseparable we call them the ‘mus- 
keteers.’ Did everyone pass? Guess I 
play it then.” 

That night at supper Peter seemed 
preoccupied until dessert. When the 
tarts appeared, however, he began 
to show some interest. “These are the 


sect powder around.” 

“I know, but these are trained 
ants,” Peter informed her. “Roger 
gave them to me for the mouse and 
he says that . . .” 

The Vernons were never sure that 
the ants, which spasmodically trailed 
throughout the house during the re- 
mainder of the summer, were from 
Peter’s jarful. Peter insisted that only 
four or five weren’t returned to the 
back yard that night. He had count- 
ed and knew; or so he claimed. 

Several nights later Peter again 
brought up the subject of the Mus- 


in shoe box. Everything 
smoothly under these circumstam 
A few weeks after the complct: 
of the club, Peter’s Mother asl 
him if he had met the boy down 
block who had just moved to 
neighborhood. A vague “Yes, I 
seen him,” was his reply. 

She pursued with, “Don’t ] 
think it would be nice for y 
Jimmy, and Roger to have him o 
sometime or invite him to your cli 
Maybe he’d even like to play b; 
ball with you some afternoon, 
might be an excellent player and g< 
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lave on your team.” 

'Oh, we always win anyway,” 
it said with confidence, 
rhat same day Janet met Roger’s 
ther in the A&P. Mrs. Gool- 
i denounced the high cost of living 
then turned to talk of the neigh- 
s. "Have you met the Lewises 
o just moved into the Green’s old 
:e?” she asked. 

fanet declared that she hadn’t as 
but was planning on stopping in 
n. “I noticed that one of the child- 
is about Peter’s and Roger’s age, 
ugh, but Peter doesn’t seem to 
to get acquainted with him. I was 
ing him to do so just today as 
link it’s such a pity for children 
o move away from their old play- 
tes. I thought it would be nice 
he boys included him in some of 
ir games or asked him over to the 
b.” 

‘Children are funny,” recalled 
s. Goolrich, “I was suggesting 
same thing to Roger the other 
, but he didn’t seem to take to the 
\ either.” 

lanet paid a visit to the Lewises 
: ew days later. While she was 


to himself. He was definitely pleased 
about something. 

“You look like the cat who swal- 
lowed the canary,” laughed Mr. Ver- 
non. “What have you been into 
now?” 

Peter hesitated but decided the 
story was too good to keep secret. 
“Well, you know that David Lewis 
who just moved in down the street — 
he came over to the club today, 
and . . 

“How did you like him” inquired 
his Mother. “I was visiting his 
Mother today and sent him over to 
see you. I knew once you actually 
got acquainted all of you would like 
him. Did you have fun?” 

“Boy! Fun isn’t the word!” ex- 
claimed Peter and chuckled again. 

Mrs. Vernon smiled and thought 
how cute her son was when enthused 
about something. His eyes positively 
shone with happiness. This bene- 
volent mood lasted until she had 
washed the dishes and the phone rang. 

The conversation consisted of 
several apologies and ended with, 
“Thank you for calling, Mrs. Lewis. 
I’m so sorry it happened and will 


have three members.” 

After a severe lecture Janet sent 
him to bed. 

Late the next afternoon Peter 
came into the house crying. “You 
know what that David did to our 
pets,” he sobbed. “He let ’em off 
the leash and out of the crate and out 
of the box and now my cat’s up the 
tree and Oscar won’t let him down 
and the turtle won’t come out of its 
shell to eat!” 

The remainder of the evening was 
occupied in coaxing all the pets back 
to normal activity and in more phone 
calls between the Lewises and the 
Vernons. 

The next day Mr. Vernon came 
home and stated, “I think I have the 
solution to our problems.” He hand- 
ed Janet a book entitled Childrens 
Classics : the Three Musketeers. 

“That’s what started all the 
trouble,” she said, “Why in the 
world do you want to encourage 
them.” 

“I’m just trying out some of that 
psychology I learned in college,” her 
husband reassured her. “Remember 
the character D’Artagnan, the close 



e, the children came in from 
•ol. “Say hello to Mrs. Vernon, 
id,” reminded his Mother. “Mrs. 
ion has a son just about your 

• t 

Yes,” said Janet, “Why don’t 
run over to see him? He and a 
>le of his friends are usually in 

* little club house about this time, 
I’m sure they’d be glad to have 
come over to see it. It’s in the 

yard three houses down the 
k.” 

hat night at the table Peter look- 
luite happy and kept chuckling 


certainly talk to Peter immediately.” 
“Why didn’t you tell me the truth 
at dinner tonight,” she demanded of 
Peter. “You said that you and the 
boys had had lots of fun with David 
this afternoon, and just now Mrs. 
Lewis called and told me that you 
wouldn t let him into the club.” 
“We did have fun with him,” in- 
sisted Peter. “When he came around 
we held the door shut, so he couldn’t 
get in. He sure is strong. Roger, Jim, 
and me could hardly keep him out! 
We just couldn’t let him come in and 
stay with us because we can only 


friend of the three musketeers. Maybe 
through the power of suggestion, we 
can convince the children that David 
can be an appropriate member of their 
club. If the original Musketeers were 
four in number, why can’t our son 
and his friends be?” 

“Sounds logical to me,” smiled 
his wife.” 

That night four sullen little boys 
sat on the Vernon’s couch and endur- 
ed listening to the first chapter of 
Dumas’ novel. 

The succeeding night they sat in a 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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SUMAC TIRIPS 

Writes A Letter 


Dear Readers: 

You don’t know me, but my name 
is Supmac Tirips. For years I have 
been living among the students at 
Mary Washington College. They 
carry me to class, to the dormitories, 
to the Post Office, and to many other 
interesting places. 

I am quite an authority on college 
life, and I consider myself not too 
modest in saying so. You might con- 
sider me as a little spirit, for like a 
spirit, I cannot be seen, and I possess 
the ability to live within the souls 
of men and women. (I have found 
the souls of women much more fas- 
cinating; and therefore, I have chosen 
to live within the deep recesses of the 


by Beverly Deane 

feminine sex at Mary Washington.) 
I also have the ability to change my 
personality. However, this “person- 
ality change” is characterized by the 
moods of the entire student body. 
During certain exam weeks, I have 
been known to become very sour and 
disagreeable. It is, at this time, that 
people refer to me as being a very 
“dead spirit.” But, when Christmas 
holidays bury the thoughts of dread- 
ed exams, I once more become the 
bubbling virbrant Mr. Supmac Ti- 
rips. 

I could probably talk on and on 
about myself; but, because I have 
a definite purpose for writing this 
letter, I shall dispense with unimport- 



Gesundhcil: 




ant facts about my life, and cone 
trate on my message to you. 

(Before I begin, let me remove : 
wings and make myself comforta 
on the edge of this ink bottle.) 

In the first place, my female friei 
and I have decided that certain i 
provements which have been m, 
this year for the benefit of the M; 
Washington students are worthy 
praise. 

The delicious food which has b< 
served at the dining hall cannot 
praised enough. The mashed potatc 
the deliciously fried pork chops, a 
the unusual desserts have been enj< 
ed and appreciated by the most cr: 
cal of “Seacobeck diners.” Most 
the girls have not gained too mi 
weight (less starch) and, as a resi 
they seem to have had more da 
this year than last. Many have asl 
me to thank those responsible for 1 
great improvements in the “mer 
making,” and I have set aside t 
portion of my letter to you, to ansv 
their requests. 

However, they had one unusi 
complaint which I thought might 
mentioned. It seems that multi-col< 
ed ice cream has been served af 
almost every meal. The famed F 
tune Tellers of each and every ta 
are running short of fortunes, a 
many are becoming blind to th 
definite colors: strawberry, chocoh 
and vanilla. They have suggested 
masse that ice cream be served o 
or twice a week at the most. 

Besides the improvements made 
the Mary Washington diet, there 
been an improvement made conce 
ing the breakfast hour. Most of 
girls are able to sleep until 7:30 a 
This extra hour of sleep has m 
breakfast a new experience for m; 
of the girls. One wide-eyed stud 
remarked that for the first time 
the history of her breakfast eat 
experience, she had actually seen 
food she had been digesting. Be 
the new breakfast time had been 
itiated, this same girl ate most of 
breakfasts with eyes half-closed. 

All in al, the majority of impre 
ments have been made in the Bayo 
Year after year its rules arc done a\ 
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and new improved regulations 
bstituted. This little book is 
>s the most talked about piece 
rature on campus. There isn’t 
>nt without a copy, 
ce to refer to this little book as 
lyer book.” The reason being, 
:om its pages comes the guided 
ition to do what is right. And 
noticed that most of our ser- 
from either house-mothers or 
authorities, are based upon its 
t matter. 

conclusion, I want to say that 
:w rules have been greatly ap- 
ed. But, before I put my wings 
d fly back into the souls of all 
J . C. students, let me remind 
>ne that it is only through the 
ince and obedience of newly 
ed privileges that we are allow- 
keep them. So, on the behalf of 
rls, let me say to all those who 
read this letter, keep our im- 
nents from falling into the 
of sinners — use the “prayer 
” to the best advantage. 

Sincerely (and with wings 
outstretched) 

“Supmac Tirips” 

—For those who are interested, 
cret of my origin lies in the 
g of my name. Supmac Tirips 
1 backwards, is Campus Spirit, 
n reality, I am campus spirit. 

year-old Mary awoke about 
ydock in the morning. 

>11 me a story. Mama,” she 
d. 

ish darling,” said Mother, 
y wil be in soon and tell us 
ne.” — Virginia Tech Engineer 


seven ages of woman: The in- 
the little girl, the miss, the 
woman, the young woman, 
ung woman, the young wo- 


an: I’d like ten cents worth 
l seeds.” 

ekeeper: “What kind of birds 
i have?” 

an: “Oh! I don’t have a bird, 
to grow some.” 
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“ACCENTS" 


Huh? Come again? Ah’m sorry 
but 1 didn’t understand yo’ all. 
Pardnuh, could you show me the 
trail back to Chan'ler Circle? Yes, 
these are frequently repeated phrases 
at M. W. C., but after a few weeks we 
gradually become able to comprehend 
the various accents without the aid 
of an interpreter. 

One of the many adjustments 
we have to make at M. W. C. is that 
of adjusting ourselves to the soft 
drawl of the deep South, the twangy 
Midwestern tones, the crisp snap of 
a Connecticut Yankee, and the var- 
ious foreign accents. Then there is 
Brooklyn. Who could forget the oc- 
casion when a Brooklynite upon 
entering a Southerner’s room and spy- 
ing the Rebel stars and bars, exclaim- 
ed, “Cheeze, you kids, who’s British 
in this jernt?” Needless to say the 
young lady barely escaped from be- 
ing hung by her toes in the nearest 
magnolia tree. 

To get a bird’s eye view of the 
situation let’s peep into a typical 
English Literature class at roll call. 
The professor picks up the book, 
grimaces, takes a deep breath and be- 
gins: 

Miss Flyzik? 

“Ri chere” 

Miss Bell? 

“Ah’m heah, suh” 

Miss Churchill? 

“Jolly well present old chap” 
Miss Martinez? 

“Si Senor” 

Miss Smith? 

“Yeah, darn it” 

Miss Winfield ? 

“ZZss — ftz — oh, did somebody 
call me?” 

In the “C” Shoppe one might 
overhear the various comments about 
one particular man. 

“You all, he’s a real sho’ nuf 
sugah” 

“Cheez kids, what a swell kid!” 
“Look at that dream over there” 
Finally some bitter, disgusted voice 
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will mutter, “Men!” in a very cos- 
mopolitan accent. 

We have such a great variety of 
accents at M. W. C. that if you ad- 
here to the old adage “Variety is the 
spice of life” you will never suffer 
from boredom here at school. If you 
get snowed under by your chemistry 
or sociology, just take a break, go 
next door, and join the bull session 
concerning the pronunciation of to- 
mato. Fun? Why, it sho is chile! 

Tact is making a blind date feel 
at home when you wish he were 
there. — Varieties 
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Your Shopping Center 


1019 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
PHONE 70 


Compliments 

of 

THE HUB 


LADIES’ APPAREL 
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of 

COLLEGE 

INN 


George Freeman , Jr. 
and Sons 

FINER FOODS 
Phone 24 Phone 73 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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BOOK REPORT 


"P^iaud Aw 



F. van Wyck Mason gives us a 
brilliant historical novel about the 
confederate Navy which provides an 
exciting background for the cleverly 
told romance that is woven among 
the battles between the Northern 
Union and the Southern Confederacy. 
This story begins in 1861 in Balti- 
more, a no man's land in the grow- 
ing conflict. 

It was to this gay city that Irad 
Seymour took his lovely Savannah 
bride, Sylvia, to live while he was 
employed in the shipyard — designing 
the newest model of ironclad ships. 
In March of this same year Sylvia 
received a telegram from her hand- 
some brother-in-law, Samuel, stating 
that his ship would be coming into 
Baltimore and that he would be com- 
ing to visit Irad and Sylvia soon. 
Sylvia felt a strange fancy for her 
widower brother-in-law; this pecul- 


By F. van Wyck Mason 

iar love lead to complications between 
Sylvia and Sam that later effected 
Irad as well as Sylvia and Sam. 

From Baltimore the story shifts to 
Norfolk where the war really broke 
out with the burning of Gosport 
Navy Yard, but where the Confed- 
rate Navy does manage to build up 
a strong re-enforcement of inronclads 
with which to blockade the Union 
Navy on the Mississippi. 

There is bitter naval action on the 
Mississippi, and the warship “Sump- 
ter" escapes to prey on the Union 
shipping. Off the coast of Cuba the 
"Sumpter" captured a prize ship and 
then docked in a Cuban harbor; here 
Samuel Seymour was put into prison 
and, after weeks of ill treatment and 
little food, escaped with the help of 
a charming Cuban girl who took him 
to her home to bring him back to 
health. 


DR. SHANKLE AND THE NEW CRUSADE 


No one has been more interested 
in bringing new students to Mary 
Washington College than Dr. 
Shankle, head of the English depart- 
ment. In his battle to increase next 
year’s enrollment, Dr. Shankle talked 
to everyone who might be interested 
in coming here and has given much 
of his time to try to get people in- 
terested in Mary Washington. 

Then, last summer, he had a bet- 
ter idea — a bigger idea. With enthu- 
siastic participants, there might be 
new students this year. He tried his 
plan in a small way at first. He asked 
the cooperation of his summer school 
freshman English class; each girl was 
to try to get girls she knew to come 


By Kitty Garland 

to Mary Washington and the girl 
who brought in the largest number 
of new students would be given a 
gold medal by Dr. Shankle. Some- 
time soon, at a convocation program, 
Miss Jackie Adamson, a girl from 
that summer school class will be pre- 
sented Dr. Shankle’s medal by Dr. 
Combs. And Dr. Shankle's plan has 
grown still larger. 

This fall he gave a "cake cutting" 
for the freshmen and about 350 girls 
went to Chandler to eat big pieces 
of “sheet" cake and to hear about 
Dr. Shankle's plan. They signed up 
to compete for another gold medal 
to be given this year by him to the 
Freshman who influences the greatest 


number of new students to choc 
Mary Washington. Already this e 
thusiastic group has begun on 
campaign. Many of the girls have 
ready reported that they have reach 
three or four girls and plan to 
them and others during the Chn 
mas holidays. 

Dr. Shankle has not stopped tb 
with this spirited group all organiz 
and ready to go. On Monday, Nc 
ember 12, there was another ca 
cutting sponsored by Dr. Shank 
This one was in the Tapestry roc 
of Seacobeck Hall and the cake 1 
served hot from the Seacobeck oV 
to upperclassmen. These girls w 
(Continued on Page 26) I 
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SOME THOUGHTS OH POLIO 

by Bobbie Caverlee, '53 


Summer and Fall are wonderful 
masons of the year, but for many 
bey are shadowed by a disease known 
s Poliomelitis. Such was the Fall 
f 1950 for me, though I wonder 
ow if I could call Polio a shadow in 
ly life. 

It would be impossible to write 
i one short article all of the medi- 
al findings on this disease, but rather, 
would like to relate to you some of 
be things that I learned during my 
"ay at the Medical College of Vir- 
inia Hospital. 

I was taken to Richmond in Octo- 
er under the title of “Suspected 
'olio.” I had always associated Polio 
/ith the March of Dimes and as 
Dmething that happened to the other 
dlow. When I realized that I was 
ne of it's victims, I felt lost because 
knew absolutely nothing about it. 
ince then I have learned, and every- 
ne should learn something about it, 
ecause it threatens the happiness of 
very home, every age group, young 
nd old alike. 

When I returned home, I realized 
iat people did not know about it. 
dl sorts of questions confronted me. 
was really stumped when someone 
sked if I’d been put behind an iron 
irtain. Search my mind as I may I 
iven’t figured that one out yet. 
There are three types of Polio; 
1) Abortive, comprising those that 
) not develop any paralysis, (2) 
iralytic, a type affecting any of the 
otor nerves, and (3) Bulbar, that 
pe which affects the respiratory 
stem or throat muscles, or both, 
‘ople having this last type are those 
it into respirators or iron lungs. 
Many people have been and are 
ing disabled permanently by Polio, 
it today over seventy-five percent 
the known cases recover without 
y ill affects. An article appearing 
the Richmond Times- Dispatch 
reral weeks ago stated that research 
:>rkers had announced to the Presi- 
nt that they were “closing in on the 
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Polio virus” and hoped to have an 
immunizing serum sometime in the 
near future. I guess the old saying 
that “Every cloud has a silver lining” 
is coming true. 

Now a little about the disease itself 
and the treatment given. The virus 
usually takes from seven to fourteen 
days to develop after a person has 
come in contact with it. First symp- 
toms are much like that of flu, and 
a person will run a temperature. If it 
remains, paralysis is likely to appear 
in any part of the body. Later effects 
are muscle spasm, muscle tightness in 
the neck, back of legs, and loss of 
use of limbs or other parts of the 
body. 

The first step in treatment is of 
course final diagnosis. This is done 
by means of the spinal tap. Spinal 
fluid is drawn and checked for signs 
of the virus. After diagnosis, patients 
are put into an isolation period for 
a week or more, meaning that they 
are kept away from all outside con- 
tacts other than the doctors and 
and nurses. This is a preventative 
measure. You go into isolation with 
only your skin and come out the 
same way. 

The treatment given is truly amaz- 
ing and wonderful. Everyday I was 
boiled in a steaming bath and baked 
in a hot pack. The hot packs had 
personalities all their own; they 
were wet blankets put into small 
machines and heated by steam to a 
point where it was necessary to handle 
them with metal tongs. When the 
little machines began to swirl the 
blankets partly dry, people scattered 
because they popped, jiggled and 
jumped like wild broncos in a rodeo. 
The baths and hot packs were for 
the purpose of completely relaxing all 
the muscles. This they did. 

On Polio Ward there were ten doc- 
tors and many nurses who were all 
wonderful. No one lacked for enter- 
tainment because we had a television 
set, radios and movies once a week. 


plus visitors after you were moved 
out of isolation. 

After isolation, a rehabilitation 
program was begun. This lay in the 
hands of the physical therapists, who 
gave exercises and helped supervise 
the use of braces, crutches and etc. 
After this training is completed the 
patients go home, but some come 
back for further rehabilitation. This 
varies with the severity of the case. 

I was discharged from the hospital 
after two weeks. I was indeed for- 
tunate for some had been there for a 
much longer period of time. It may 
sound strange to say, but I really 
missed all the people in Polio Ward; 
they were all so very wonderful. I 
feel that I gained from the associa- 
tion which I had with them. 

So much more could be said, but 
it would take a book to express fur- 
ther the many other facts about Polio. 
I only hope that through these few 
words you have become better ac- 
quainted with this disease and know 
that Polio has a brighter side as well 
as the darker one. For today, with the 
progress of science, infantile paralysis 
will be conquered. 

What Little Girls Are Made Of 
Sugar, spice, and all things nice 
Compose the nature feminine. 

If that is so, I’d like to know 
Who sneaked the dash of lemon in. 


Marriage is just love parsonified. 


Compliments of 


The 


Stratford 


Hotel 
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The Place of The Post Office 


At the modest, unassuming post 
office, the freshman begins her col- 
lege career. The importance of this 
building does not show in its appear- 
ance, but the first two weeks of lines 
begin here. While she is waiting to 
sign for her box, the freshman learns 
the basic idea of Mary Washington 


by Virginia Bailes 

life: the immense respect for lines. 
By the time she has reached the win- 
dow some hours later, she has met 
some of her classmates and knows 
much of their life history. 

After looking over the situation 
at the post office, her parents went 
back to the car to wait for her. So, 



with her new combination still i 
sounding in her ears, she goes to t 
them good-bye. After many impoi 
ant last minute matters have be 
settled and everyone is making a vj 
iant effort not to cry, the paret 
make their get-away. The last thii 
they hear is, “My box number! 
1389 !" 


As the weeks go by, the ne 
student becomes more familiar wi 
many aspects of that great institute 
across the street from Chandler. SI 
and her roommates learn the m; 
schedules by heart. Even though th 
know these schedules, they haunt ri 
post office day and night. They a 
never quite satisfied that there wasri 
any mail after that last mail tru< 
came. Secretly, they cherish though 
of carrier pigeons, or a late pony c: 
press. 


Any girl who goes to the po 
office is obligated to look in the be 
of everyone she knows. This is oi 
of the oldest and most firmly estal 
lished traditions. If there is a pad 
age, it must be delivered to the owru 
even if it happens to be fifty pour 
of breadfruit. 


The post office is often the see: 
of deep pathos. Great triumphs 
dismal failures occur every day. 
short, blonde in the red sweater say 
“There’s just got to be a letter fro: 
Bill today!” You hear the f ran: 
tone of her voice. She waits until a 
the mail is up and looks to see if si 
finds any in her box. She looi 
around, stunned. No letter! A craz< 
stare appears in her large baby bii 
eyes ; she goes over to the window an 
starts to crawl into the Inner San 
turn. Someone stops her before sh 
half way in and asks if he can he! 
She mumbles over and over, “The 
a letter back there; you miss 


is 


one . . . 


Then there’s the cheerful side 
this matter of mail. The fortufl- 


girl with a letter opens it in the pf 
office, under a hundred envious 
She reads the first line, gives a Rd 
Yell and jumps straight for the' 
ing. This last is especially diffi< 
considering the conditions in the 1 
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A GIFT 


ffice during rush hour. “He’s com- 
lg home on furlough from outer 
Mongolia in three weeks!” Then 
lere’s always the day when grades 
)me out. 

Through four years, the post of- 
ce is the college girl’s dearest haunt, 
ler college days begin there and for 
)me, they end there. A group of 
miors were discussing the last thing 
iey would do before leaving camp- 
s for good. Ideas on the subject were 
did and varied. The last girl to talk 
lid, ‘ I’m going to have a final look 
1 my post office box. Anybody want 
i go along?” 

MINIATURE 

MUSKETEERS 

(Continued from Page 19) 

loud of gloom on the Webster’s 
avenport and heard the second chap- 
ir. 

By the time they had reached the 
fteenth chapter and were on their 
aurth session at the Lewises they 
?emed to be actually enjoying the 
:ory. The three miniature muske- 
?ers didn’t stay so close to each other 
nd even alowed David to sit between 
iem. By the end of the book they 
r ere all on good terms. 

The day after the completion of 
ic story a bucket of paint was hauled 
)wn to the clubhouse, and David 
-oudly added a word to the name 
i the side of the building. The sign 
ien read: 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
AND DAVID CLUBHOUSE 
Mr. Vernon beamed modestly. “I 
ver had much faith in that psy- 
ology business until now. Guess 
ere is something to ‘the power of 
ggestion' after all.” 

The three musketeers and David 
tered the clubhouse. “Well, now 
at we don’t have to listen to that 
mb book anymore,” said Peter, 
]an I take your chameleon home 
th me tonight? Mother and Daddy 
ven t ever seen one and I know 
ey’ll be surprised. You sure got a 
:e pet, David. Glad you decided to 
n our club.” 


Do you know she is here with all 
her grace and beauty? Who is here 
you ask. Why Fall, of course. Have 
you seen her as she makes her way 
across the campus? Have you watched 
her as she wanders in back of Trinkle 
and out by DuPont Hall? Have you 
stood at the back of Seacobeck and 
seen her flaunt her reds and yellows, 
shadowed in green? On a grey after- 
noon, have you walked out towards 
the golf course, past Brompton, when 
she seemed to give off a glow of 
warmeth and peace? But, then per- 
haps, you have taken Fall for grant- 
ed — never really seeing the beauty and 
contentment she has for each one of 
us. 

We never know when Fall is going 
to make her entrance. She is one of 
Nature’s four representatives to us, 
and she may be early or late, but we 
can always depend upon her coming, 
if only for a short time. She doesn’t 
present herself to us with violence 
and chaos. No, she arrives with calm 
serenity. The air becomes brisk and 
vital. It seeps into our systems, wak- 
ing us from the warm, lazy days of 
summer and preparing us for the 
rush of the snowy, winter days and 
nights. 

What is Fall but change? A change 
in the world surrounding us, an an- 
nouncement that another year is soon 
to end. Fall with all her colors can 
be said to resemble a patchwork quilt, 
and so also doesn’t our life? Though, 
like Fall our life goes onward. It con- 
tinues to progress or decline, but al- 
ways there is change. Each day we 
have something new to see or learn. 
As the days go by, if we look around 
us we will see that the leaves, the sky, 
the grass, the air, all change in some 
small significant way. Finally, the 
world we live in is a mass of bril- 
lance and beauty. Fall has given us 
her all, and now, it is time for Win- 
ter to take her place. 


by Bobbie White 

Here on the hill, each one of us 
has the privilege of watching this 
panorama of Nature. We are able to 
witness life and death as Nature pre- 
sents it to us, be it good or bad. 

By fully appreciating this wonder, 
we are capable of receiving a peace 
within ourselves, even if it lasts only 
a short while. We may recall it when 
the winter says seem dark and 
gloomy. Then, these days won’t ap- 
pear as barren because we have seen 
the magnificence of Fall and retained 
it. We also know that Fall will re- 
turn, and therefore, the day becomes 
brighter and fuller for us. Isn’t our 
life similar? Each of us has dark days, 
but we can find inner happiness by 
recalling memories and by knowing 
that tomorrow will bring a new 
challenge or interest. 

Can it be that nature is showing 
us a pattern of life in her gift of the 
four seasons! If so, it is not a new 
pattern. No, only a pattern which we 
so often forget — one of which we 
must occasionally be reminded. Fall 
does that for us! 


He who thinks that “evening” 
means the same thing as “night” 
should note the effect it has on a 
gown. — Widow 
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West End 
Fountain Service 

Ice Cream - Sandwiches 
Cosmetics - Toiletries 
College Jewelry - Keys 
Scarf Rings 

Phone 2250 

806 William St. Fredericksburg 


Phone I599-W Air-Conditioned 

TRAVELER'S 

Drive-in Restaurants Inc. 

“Famous for Excellent Food” 

U. S., 54 Mile North, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Home Furnishings — 
Radios - Electrical 
Appliances 

White and Weeks 
Furniture Corporation 
800 Caroline St. 
Phone 168 


Have You Tasted the Best 
Hot Dogs in Town ? 

CITY LUNCH 

Also Hamburgers, 
Sandwiches and 
Fried Chicken 
205 William St. 


“Gimme that home cookin'!” 
says Bob Hope 
YOU’LL FIND IT HERE AT 

PALM GRILL 

FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD 

Steaks, Chops, Fried Chicken, 
Sea Food and Sandwiches 
of All Kinds 

1005 Princess Anne 9124 


R. A. Kishpaugh's 

Stationery and Printing 
214 William Street 
Greeting Cards for Every Occasion 
School and College Supplies 
Kodak Films - Novelties 


(Continued from Page 8) 
near Upperville, Virginia has about 
seven hundred acres, and on nice 
week ends you could probably find 
her there riding with her grandson, 
Texas style of course; she hails from 
Amarilla, Texas. (By the way, did 
you know that Mrs. Mooney’s 
daughter was May Queen when she 
attended Mary Washington Col- 
lege?) If you happen to meander out 
to the golf course some afternoon 
you might see Mr. Schnellock, Mr. 
Kelly and Mr. Pittman teeing off. 
They swing a pretty mean club too. 
Did you know that Dr. Vogelback 
had to stand in the freshmen receiv- 
ing line for hours in borrowed shoes 
that pinched? He was still living out 
of a suitcase after his return to Mary 
Washington. 

Well, I could go on, but maybe 
my point has been illustrated enough 
for you to see that your professors 
are really "people” after all. Maybe 
tomorrow you will take another look 
at him and decide you really would 
like to know him better. 


PICTURE 1 

We don’t know the horse’s name, 
but the gallant rider is our own Mr. 
Schnellock. 

PICTURE 2 

Stranded in Biskra Tunisia, the 
famous Garden of Alla, we find in 
the foreground two natives of Biskra 
Tunisia, Randolph Scott is seated at 
the left, a lady, and standing, as you 
might see him at the golf course, is 
our own Mr. Schnellock! 

In the January issue of the Epau- 
let, will be featured another faculty 
members. 


Second thoughts are best. 

God created man; woman was the 
afterthought. 


She was only the aviator’s daugh- 
ter, but she sure gave them the air. 

— Advocate 


(Continued from Page 22) 
asked to do the same thing as t 
freshmen — get more students f 
Mary Washington. Two of E 
Shankle’s friends in Richmond ha 
offered to give the gold medal, dup 
cate of the one which Miss Adams* 
is to receive as this summer's Fres 
man winner. It is estimated that 2! 
or 300 girls in their Sophomore, Ju 
ior and Senior years here will jo 
what Dr. Shankle terms the "Cri 
ade.” Dr. Combs has promised a ne 
dormitory if it becomes necessary f 
the overflow of students. The Cri 
aders are aiming at a goal of 600 ; 
800 new students for next fall ai 
their head says he is "optimisti 
about their reaching this goal. E 
Shankle feels that this movement w 
be successful not only for next sessi( 
but for succeeding years. He spo! 
with pleasure of the enthusiasm ai 
fine spirit shown by the girls and sa 
"If all of us will join in and push ar 
root for new students, we shall s 
many new faces on the Mary Was! 
ington campus next fall.” 

Shelton & Truslow 

Phone 523 
DRY CLEANING 
Work Called For 
And Delivered 

1006 Caroline Street 


In Fredericksburg It’s 

BROWN’S COURT 

60 Cottages 

DINING ROOM 
SERVING VIRGINIA’S 
FINEST FOODS 

Phone 1859 

The Student’s Choice for 
Their Parents 

L. Verburg & Sons, Managing 
Owners 
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“Kiss Me” 


SHEBA THE 


AMOEBA 

by Leah Belle Sachs 


Once upon a slide there lived an 
amoeba named Sheba. She was call- 
ed Sheba because her other half was 
called Mary. When those two parted 
their ways Sheba took the name Sheba 
because Mary was such a common 
name. It didn’t have any ‘'Zing.” 

One day while flowing through 
a drip of culture (Sheba’s whole life 
was centered around the finer things 
— she was a direct decendent of the 
Greek Culture) , she got tired of be- 
ing constantly on the move and 
longed for a little drop of water to 
call her own. 

She was lonely. 

Then one day when she was fis- 
sion she met her Waterlou. (Waterlou 
was named thusly because he was in 
the elbow of the Elbe River when 
Napoleon met his) . At the first sight 
of Waterlou. Sheba was thrown into 
complete difusion. She couldn’t tell 


her pseudopod from a . . . 

It was love. 

Waterlou folded Sheba tenderly 
in his pseudopods and whispered 
sweet nothings. Oh rapture, oh joy 
of bliss! Life took on a new slant. 

Love had lighted the lamp, the 
spark! Sheba was alive! She went 
around humming "Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton.” 

But the rapture didn’t last. One 
night Waterlou didn’t come to see 
her. One night she forgave. However, 
another night and then another and 
so forth passed without sound nor 
sight nor story of her lost love. Sheba 
withdrew more and more within her- 
self until she hardly moved around 
at all. Nothing could rouse her from 
her inner world until one night in the 
far corner she cracked up and for 
life everlasting she remained a skizo- 
phrenic. 
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ATTENTION UPPERCLASSMEN 

(Continued from Page 7) 

swell. I hope they will continue their 
happy and friendly manner/' 

Sis M., Petersburg, Virginia, 
‘'They seem to go out of their way 
to make us feel at home, and I love 
everyone of them/' 

Caroline J., Washington, D. C., "I 
don't think I can add much to what 
has been said. They haven't given 
us a chance to get homesick. I espe- 
cially appreciate the times they have 
come around and serenaded us. They 
are all wonderful." 

A widow is the most fortunate 
person in all the world. She knows 
all about men and all the men who 
know anything about her are dead. 

— Syracusan 

Your Cab Just Around 
The Corner 

HILLDRUP’S 

24 Hour 2-Way Radio 
Service 

Phone 234 

519 William Street 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


FARMERS AND 
MERCHANTS 
STATE 
BANK 


Wifey — I was a fool when I mar- 
ried you. 

Hubby — Yes, but I was so infatu- 
ated with you that I didn't even 
notice it. — Yale Record 


He: Sweetheart, I know that you 
love me. 

She: What gives you that impres- 
sion? 

He: I love you and therefore I am 
a lover. All the world loves a lover, 
and since you are all the world to 
me, well — you love me. 

She: Oh, darling! Kiss me! 

— Yale Record 


Heard in an incubator: "Last one 
out is a rotten egg!" 


— Log 


Say it with flowers, 

Say it with eats; 

Say it with kisses, 

Say it with sweets. 

Say it with jewelry, 

Say it with drink; 

But always be careful 
Not to say it with INK. 

— El Burro 


Will ya 
Won’t cha 
Ain’t cha gonna 
If I let cha 
Won't cha wanna 
Oh come on 
You said you would 
What's the matter 
SCARED??? 


SHINING MOON 


By C. A. Jones, ’52 

Oh shining moon, shine down on me, 
And let my soul reflect the light I sec. 

As the whiteness of that face, 

Let my face shine forth white like thee. 

Your silver spoked beams stretch far 
In many directions to each star. 

May my radiance be thrown like thine 
And connect the human with the Divine. 


FARMERS CREAMERY COMPANY 

IN CORPORATED 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


QUALITY 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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Lcl*5 Face XI , 

It’s Bi<S^<zr Than BotK of U5 ! 




